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OUTDOOR SHRINE AT NEW YORK STATE TRAINING SCHOOL AT WARWICK 
The New York City Mission Society has a chaplain at this school 
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Church Kalendar 
Oe 


AUGUST 


24. St. Bartholomew. (Saturday.) 
25. Tenth Sunday aiter Trinity. 
31. (Saturday.) 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
8. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
15. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
18, 20, 21. Ember Days. 
21. St. Matthew (Saturday). 
22. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
29. St. Michael and All Angels. Fifteenth Sun- 
day after Trinity. 
30. (Monday.) 
---~<? — 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
AUGUST 
28-September 2. Brotherhood of St. Andrew Con- 
vention at Sewanee. 
29-September 2. Evergreen Conferences. 
3U-September 2. Young Women’s Conference, 
Adelynrood. 
——@———_ 
CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER | 
SEPTEMBER 
Grace Church, Newark, N. J. 
St. John’s, Norristown, Pa. 
Priests’ Institute, Kent, Conn. 
All Hallows’, Davidsonville, Md. 
All Saints’, Orange, N. J. 
St. Barnabas’, Omaha, Neb. 
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A good time to go 
to Europe! 


HE EASTWARD 

rush is now over — 

liners are uncrowded 
and off-season rates apply. 
@ Send for free calendar of 
fall events, steamship, and 
travel literature. We _ will 
be happy to aid you in your 
plans. 
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Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Bairry, Rey. Lewis J., formerly rector of Har- 
court Parish and chaplain of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio; to be rector of Trinity Parish, Seattle, 
Wash. (Ol.), effective October 15th. Address, 615 
Eighth Ave. 


BLacKweELpER, Rev. Francis W., deacon, to be 
in charge of St. Andrew’s, Canton, and St. Luke’s 
and Redeemer, Asheville, N. C. -(W.N.C.). Ad- 
dress, Cantcn, N. C. 


Bonetti, Rev. B. W., D.D., becomes priest in 
charge of St. Alban’s Mission, Windsor, Colo., 
effective September Ist. 


McKay, Rev. Maurice P., deacon, is in charge 
of St. Paul’s, Springville, N. Y. (W.N.Y.), since 
August 15th. 


Prosser, Rev. Eucene C., formerly rector of 
St. Ansgarius’ Church, Minneapolis, Minn.; is 
chaplain in U. S. Army. Address, 4130 Upton 
Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ricuarps, Rev. W. O., in addition to his cther 
duties, assumes charge on September Ist of St. 
Barnabas’, Glenwood Springs; St. John’s, New 
Castle; and St. Paul’s, Marble, Colo. Address, 
Meeker, Colo. 


Younc, Rev. Lorin Braprorp, formerly asso- 
ciate rector at Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; to be rector of Trinity Church, San Fran- 
ciscc, Calif., effective September 15th. 

o—_— 


ORDINATIONS 


PRIEsTS 


Nevapa—The Rev. Cart Morrison TrRueEs- 
paLe and the Rev. B. Leo De Mare were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Jenkins of 
Nevada in Galilee open air chapel, Lake Tahoe, 
August 4th. The Rev. Mr. Truesdale was pre- 
sented by the Rey. F. C. Taylor, and is vicar of 
Christ Church, Pioche, Nev. The Rev. Mr. De 
Maré was presented by the Rev. H. R. Baker, 
and is vicar of St. Mary’s, Winnemucca, Nev. 
The Rey. H. H. Gowen, D.D., preached the ser- 


mon. 


DEACON 


ALAaBAMA—RoseErT JupsON SNELL was. or- 
dained deacon by Bishop McDowell of Alabama 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Birmingham, June 28th. 
The candidate was presented by the Rev. John 
Jenkins, and the Rev. Capers Satterlee preached the 
sermcn. The Rev. Mr. Snell has taken up work 
in Nevada, being assigned to Carson City for 
the summer. ; 


WO AMERICAN LADIES hav- 
ing villa between Cannes and Nice 
would like two paying guests, ladies or 
couple. References exchanged. 
Address: Burke, American Express 
Company, Cannes, A. M. France. 


A Genuine Pipe Organ 


For the Price of Imitations— 
costs nomore than a Good Piano 


Wicks Company, builders 
of famous Cathedral or- 
gans, offers a remarkable 
pipe organ of finest qual- 
ity at the cost of a good 14 


reed organ or piano. 
Solves all problems of space 
and expense. Prices as low 
as $775. 

Representatives wanted in every leading city 
and county. Write for details stating whether 
interested in purchase or agency. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 
DEPT. L HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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For Choice Position 


in the Advertising Section of the 


eee os Gee 
Living Church Annual 


Advertising orders received 
now will secure preferred 
space. For rates and informa- 
tion, write: 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—and Un-Tax 
Industry 


SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


A new approach to the busi- 
ness problem. A unique and 


startling book by LOUIS 
WALLIS. 75 cents 
From your bookseller or 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Oak Missal Stand 


A Missal Stand of solid oak 
suitable for Chapel or High Altar. 


'Ayailable in many styles and vari- 


ous designs. Prices to fit the re- 


duced budgets of parishes today. 
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AMMIDON & CO. 


31S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


The Cobbler 


HEN A MAN or woman trained to do one thing, or 

in the habit of doing one thing, starts in to do some- 

thing quite different, there are always interested per- 
sons who disapprove and express their disapproval by declaring 
that a cobbler should stick to his last. The reason for this is not a 
bad one at all. The persons who have and utter the objection are 
very properly afraid of what an amateur may do in a pro- 
fessional matter or of what an inexperienced hand may ef- 
fect where the trained touch is required. No wonder these in- 
terested persons are a little nervous: there are so alarmingly 
many men and women in the world like the man who, when 
asked if he could play the flute, replied: “I don’t know, I have 
never tried.” Moreover, that type of man or woman is ready 
to try at a moment’s notice. Not to try to learn how. No, but 
to try to do it: worse still, not even to “learn by doing.” This 
is the reason why cobblers, so to speak, are so often received 
coldly when they desert their lasts for other tools: not only 
may they know nothing about the use of the other tools, but they 
may not consider it necessary to learn. 

There was the professor of Dramatic Literature, for ex- 
ample. He knew his subject—no one better. Actors from all 
over the world sought him out, as well as playwrights and stu- 
dents. Few men had so many warm friends among actors. No 
one was surprised when that. professor appeared on the ama- 
teur stage in a leading part—except his actor friends. “Had 
you not thought that he would have stuck to his last?” They 
said this to one another. One of them said it to the professor. 
“Your -time is too valuable for this sort of thing,” he told 
him. ‘Keep to your own work, which no one else can do. Teach 
others to do it, if you can find pupils promising enough. You are 
not an actor; you are a teacher.” 

On the other hand, we sometimes find persons who are not 
teachers “trying” it. One of our colleges has an English de- 
partment so superlatively good that other colleges model their 
work in English on it. Naturally, there are many applicants for 
positions in that English department whenever there is even 
a faint rumor of a vacancy. Of course, some of these applicants 
are trained and experienced, often famous, teachers of Eng- 
lish. But not all, by any means. In fact, the head of that Eng- 


and His Last 


lish department, after years of interviewing them, has originated 
an aphorism by which he obliquely describes them: “If you 
cannot do anything else, teach; if you cannot teach anything 
else, teach English.” This, he judged, represented the attitude 
of a group only too familiar to him. 


EDICINE is another field which is so attractive to 
amateurs that public safety demands legal restrictions. A 
celebrated physician once said that the most astonishing thing on 
earth to him was the willingness of “otherwise intelligent” 
persons to prescribe for their neighbors. He instanced a statis- 
tician, accustomed as a matter of principle to extreme precision, 
who would offer his favorite headache tablet to anyone in his 
office who mentioned headache, without the hint of an inquiry 
as to possible causes. Another famous doctor got the reputation 
of being a misogynist, simply because of the remarks he would 
make about women who prescribed for any man, woman, or 
child who complained of not feeling well. “Say to a woman, 
‘I don’t feel well’; and she will say, ‘Just a minute, and I will 
fix something for you to take.’ ”’ That famous doctor often said 
this. And he often had occasion to say it. Hundreds of persons 
would like to be medical cobblers. The trouble is that they 
know nothing about the last and never even consider learning. 
Most interested persons limit themselves to their own spe- 
cial interests when they say that the cobbler should stick to his 
last. Physicians will not tolerate dabblers in medicine; actors 
will discourage professors from strutting their little hour upon 
the stage; teachers will not engage as assistants those who are 
not teachers. But here the matter usually ends. All these cob- 
blers stick to their lasts even in what they reject from con- 
sideration. 

The clergy, however, are beset on all sides. The com- 
munity as a whole warns them to stick to their last. A few 
years ago, when everyone was reading books on psychoanalysis, 
the clergy read them, too. Some of them utilized the knowledge 
thus acquired in their pastoral work. Specialists in psychiatry 
watched rather anxiously. But so did everyone else, particularly 
those persons who “disliked the whole idea of psychoanalysis.” 
They scoffed when other persons used the language of the 
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psychoanalysts; but when the clergy used it, they lifted their 
hands to Heaven. “Why will they do it? The cobbler should 
stick to his last.” It happened not infrequently that the vocab- 
ulary was about all that was known by either party. But there 
was a feeling that the clergy ought not to know even that. 

So with other things. If one of the clergy interests himself 
in politics, there is sure to be a chorus: “Tet the cobbler stick 
to his last.” Whereas, if he concern himself with social reform, 
there may actually be a committee appointed to stop him. “Re- 
ligion is his business, let him attend to it,” that committee will 
insist. 

While every person should stick to a last, no doubt the 
priest above all others is called upon to do this. More than any- 
one else, he needs to understand not only the technique but 
also the significance of what he may undertake. His influence is 
so direct and definite. What he does is so immediately helpful 
or harmful. Another thing: if he is ignorant or careless in what 
he does, his standing as a priest suffers. Let him have as many 
lasts as he can, by diligent labor, acquire. But let him beware 
of thinking that he has a new last when he has only the wish 
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Good and Happy 
E WERE BROUGHT UDP on the adage: “Be good 


and you will be happy.” So were most people, of course. 
Including Canon Bell, we feel certain. Few of us, however, 
are as original as Canon Bell; we may occasionally say some- 
thing new, but not as a regular thing, as he is able to do. His 
“latest”? is delighting the young people to whom, we under- 
stand, he is directing his series of sermons this summer at the 
New York Cathedral. He declares that, if we are truly good, 
we shall not be happy. The genuine “practising” Christian, 
he says, is likely to be anything but happy. He will be perse- 
cuted and the world will be against him, as he must be against 
the world. The world is pagan, and its ways are so crooked 
that the Christian can have no happy dealings with it. 

Of course, all this is quite true. But is not Canon Bell 
putting things rather strongly? And surely Church history 
does not entirely bear him out. There were so very few mar- 
tyrs as compared with the thousands who escaped martyrdom. 
And spiritual directors warned Christians against courting 
martyrdom. St. Francis and his band were the marvel of their 
age for many reasons, but one of the greatest was because of 
their hilarity. They were so joyous, so gay; they loved life and 
all the good things in it. Austere as their rule was, it still al- 
lowed them to delight in the sun and the moon and fire and 
water and trees and birds and all else that makes the world 
so lovely and so precious. They were good, certainly; and 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, they were happy. So with other 
saints. With all of them? Perhaps not. But most of the saints 
were happy, if we may trust the stories. 

No, we think Canon Bell is extreme. Christians may have 
to suffer some things for their faith; they must endure hard- 
ness; they must meet peril. But we still hold to the instruction 
of our grandparents—who were saints: “Be good, my child, 
and you will be happy.” It seems sounder to us, on the whole, 
than Canon Bell’s doctrine. 
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Dr. Max Kellner 
If IS SELDOM that a man in this country, particularly a 


scholar, spends practically the whole of his professional 
life in one institution of learning. The inducements to change 
are many and, in the case of a priest who is also a scholar, 
attractive. And if he be a teacher too, there is all the more effort 
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made to secure him for this academic chair or that headship 
of a department. Dr. Max Kellner was one of the few Amer- 
ican scholars and teachers who devoted his life to the students 
of institution and that a theological seminary. For more than 
forty years he was connected in one capacity or another with 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. Moreover, 
he concentrated his attention upon one subject: the language, 
history, literature, and interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Generation after generation of students worked under his in- 
spiring direction. The late Dean Hodges liked to tell the story 
of the brilliant Harvard man who sought permission to enter 
Dr. Kellner’s most advanced class. “I have no idea of entering 
the Church,” he said; “but I want Dr. Kellner’s Semitics.”’ 
A great many persons wanted Dr. Kellner’s “Semitics.” 

Our English friends often complain that our theological 
professors are so busy with outside work that they do not write 
on their subjects. Here again, Dr. Kellner stood out. He was 
one of our theological professors who did write and write on his 
own subject. His works on the Old Testament and cognate 
topics are not only known but in constant use. And he kept 
up his work until almost the end of his life. It is characteristic 
of him that he leaves behind him a completed book on an im- 
portant phase of theistic religion. It is characteristic also that 
he leaves many grateful students and many friends. 

May he rest in peace, and may light perpetual shine upon 
him! 

ee 


The Church in the Newspaper 
EAN GOLDEN-HOWES started anew an old discus- 


sion when he declared in his sermon at St. George’s 
Church, New York City, that the secular press cares nothing 
for Church news unless it is spectacular. We venture to doubt 
this. Of course, the most conservative of daily papers will print 
what the dean considers a sensational Church “story.” And 
even in a conservative secular paper there may be exciting head- 
lines. Reporters are looking for “good” stories, and they are 
looking for them in the Church as elsewhere. But we believe 
they really want the news of the Church. Let it be news, and 
they will regard it as exciting. For example, the daily papers 
carried big headlines and gave almost a column to the news 
from the National Council in the spring that it had been able to 
restore salary cuts and to reopen closed mission stations. And 
Fr. Sutton’s election as Bishop of Vermont elicited long 
stories, illustrated. Surely these items are not sensational. Every 
Monday morning regularly, there are long accounts of Sun- 
day’s sermons, not many of which are strikingly original, 
though all may be good. The secular press is actually search- 
ing for material for leading Church stories. 

The clergy might help them far more than they do. And 
so might the laity. Let the religious news editor know when 
something spiritually exciting is to occur, such as a retreat 
with a fine conductor or a sermon from a notable preacher or 
a special sermon from the rector himself. Simply sending the 
parish kalendar will not do. Almost any reporter, left to him- 
self, will seize upon the peal of bells mentioned by Dean 
Golden-Howes: it is “news.” Just tell him in advance that 
the sermon will be the news next Sunday. He will come, and 
he will get it. 

Our seminaries, too, might help the secular press more 
than they do. One reporter, requested not to “play up” the 
phenomenally young graduate and scholar so often, said: 
“What shall I play up?” No one can make bricks without 


straw. Let the clergy and the laity see to it that the secular 
press has the straw. 


The Church and Japan 


Is Japan Rejecting Christianity? 


By the Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, D.D. 


Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Washington 


MONG the disquieting ru- 
mors of various sorts 
which drift to us from 

the other side of the Pacific is 
one which is causing concern to 
Churchmen abroad and in Amer- 
ica. It is that the Japanese people, 
instead of embracing Christianity 
more readily than of yore, are 
showing definite signs of turning 
their backs upon the faith. In the 
case of some this concern has reached the point of asking for 
facts and for some account of the forces behind the facts. 

Of course, some of these rumors merely reflect a natural 
impatience on the part of Christians to note speedier results 
of our present expenditure in time, money, and human effort. 
Some, too, originate from ignorance of the actual gains which 
Christian missions have made in these last years, an ignorance 
for which the Church itself is not without some degree of re- 
sponsibility. Some, once again, of a more substantial sort, spring 
from accounts of purely local situations and incidents, not 
characteristic of conditions as a whole. They are based, for 
example, on the activities of some small Fascist group here or 
there, or, as in the case of the Amami-Oshima affair of last 
February, on some outbreak of spy-mania in which certain 
foreign missionaries (in this case French) were made the vic- 
tims. But some are more serious still, as reflecting a trend 
toward what we call Pan-Asianism, a desire to be entirely 
free from foreign leading-strings, be these political, commercial, 
or religious. 

In any case the situation is such as to merit our attention. 
Hence these articles, in the first of which I shall confine myself 
to a general statement as to the present attitude of Japan to 
Christianity and the West, while in the second and third I 
shall devote myself to a discussion of our missionary policy 
in Japan, and to our handling of what is known as “‘the second- 
generation problem” here in America. It will be obvious that 
these three subjects are so intimately related that they can only 
with difficulty be considered apart. 

To approach any discussion on these subjects intelligently 
it is needful in the first place to hark back somewhat to the 
past. Japan has experienced three main periods of foreign in- 
tercourse involving religious propaganda. First, there was 
that of the introduction of Buddhism in the sixth century from 
Korea, and the carrying on of missionary work, from China 
by way of Korea, for many subsequent centuries. The faith of 
Gautama was at first vigorously opposed as foreign, but by 
and by was accepted through accommodation with the older 
faith. Yet, even after the blending of Buddhism and Shinto, 
there were see-saw movements of alternate favor and disfavor, 
lasting almost to our own time. Secondly, there was the in- 
troduction of Christianity by the Jesuits in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This movement began with the work of St. Francis 
Xavier and was carried on by successors, foreign and Japanese, 
into the first decades of the seventeenth century. It was for a 


THIS IS THE FIRST of a series of three 
articles by Dr. Gowen, evaluating the Japa- 
nese work of the Church. The writer is one 
of the leading American authorities on Orien- 
tal affairs and has been in close personal 
touch with the work of the Church in Japan. 
In this introductory article he deals with the 
general status of Christianity in Japan. 


time successful for three reasons, 
namely, the attractive personality 
of the great Apostle to the In- 
dies, the hostility of the dictator, 
Nobunaga, to the Buddhists, and 
the desire of the southern daimios 
to benefit by trade with the Por- 
tuguese. Yet the Christianity of 
this period was presently dis- 
credited and persecuted because 
of the quarrels of Portuguese and 
Spanish friars, a not unreasonable fear of foreign domination by 
the Peninsula kingdoms, and, not least, by the opposition of the 
Dutch to their European rivals. Nevertheless, after over two 
centuries of ruthless persecution, Christianity was found to 
have survived in the persons of over a thousand faithful ones 
who figure in the notable “Discovery of the Christians” of 
March, 1865. Thirdly, we have the re-introduction of Chris- 
tianity in the nineteenth century, by Anglican, Protestant, 
and Eastern Orthodox missionaries, as well as by the return- 
ing representatives of Roman Catholicism. This last period of 
missionary endeavor, like those preceding, has had its vicissi- 
tudes, due to the ebb and flow of foreign influence, and to 
other causes. There have been periods of “foreign crazes,’’ when 
almost anything supposedly Western, including Christianity, 
was in danger of being swallowed whole. Some think the first 
missionaries did not fully avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunity. It is more probable that they saved Christianity from 
premature acceptance of an irrational sort and from ma- 
terialistic motives. There have been also, long before the pres- 
ent day, periods of nationalistic reaction, comparable to the 
reaction against things Chinese which set in during the 
eighteenth century. 


HEREFORE, if we find that today the tide seems on the 

whole to be flowing away from the West and its religion, 
there are plenty of precedents. It is, moreover, not difficult 
to discover reasons for such a turn of the tide, if we interpret 
the present situation as such. These may be set forth briefly 
as follows: 

First, if nationalism is the prevailing mood at present in 
Japan, this is not surprising, since most other nations, since 
the Great War, have turned in the same direction. In part 
this may be nothing but the natural swing from the super- 
optimism of the internationalist sentiment which was in the 
ascendant at the end of the War. America herself has been af- 
fected by the spirit of national self-sufficiency (culturally and 
commercially as well as politically) as much as has Japan. 

Secondly, closely associated with the above, we have seen 
Japan, not without some show of justice, experiencing a con- 
siderable degree of disillusionment over forms of international- 
ism which, at the very inception of the League Covenant, 
denied, as against Japan, the principle of race equality, and 
which, in the Immigration Act of 1924, refused Japan the 
privilege of the quota, conceded to peoples her cultural in- 
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feriors. It is also clear that in these last years Japan has re- 
sented keenly 


the lack of sympathetic understanding of her 
policies in the Far East betrayed in the American press, and 
almost equally the militaristic and navalistic spirit which has 
nourished itself on the predictions of war in the Pacific. In 
this connection it may be said that some of the most belligerent 
of critics have been (not military or naval men, but) pro- 
fessed pacifists and internationalists. 

Thirdly, it would seem that recent more or less open repudi- 
ation of the Christian religion in Russia and Germany, together 
with persecution of the hitherto accepted forms of religion in 
Spain and Mexico, have had their influence. Japanese would 
not be the realists they are did they not feel the declaration ot 
a Ludendorff in favor of the old paganism to have in it some 
foreboding of the Spenglerian nightmare which must follow 
the failure of the White Christ. 

Fourthly, I fear that there has been aroused in the minds 
of many Japanese some genuine doubt as to the adequacy of 
Christianity for the solving of our problems, national, social, 
or personal. The lurid advertisement of unpunished crime and 
unreachable corruption in our press has done its work all too 
well. If Christianity, in the land whence the missionaries come, 
cannot stay the lowering of our moral and social standards, 
what reason is there to expect it to regenerate Japan? While, 
of course, we know how far these accounts are from describing 
conditions in America as a whole, it is not to be wondered at 
that Japanese, when asked the question at the head of this ar- 
ticle, should answer with a tu quoque. 

Fifthly, there are those who say that not only are the Japa- 
nese indisposed to accept Christianity, but that as a nation 
they are indifferent to religion of any sort. To those who have 
watched the multitudes at worship in the shrines, or have 
noted the spectacular growth of movements such as the Ten- 
rikyo and Oomotokyo, this statement will appear too absurd 
to need refutation. 

As to the rest, I must content myself for the present with 
the word of one (Dr. Sidney L. Gulick) who knows Japan 
well and has “absolute confidence in the final acceptance of 
Christianity by the Japanese.” “There is no race character- 
istic” he writes, “in true Christianity which bars the way. 
Furthermore, the very growth of the Japanese in recent years, 
intellectually and in the reorganization of the social order, 
points to the final acceptance of Christianity and renders 
it necessary.” 

Lest we take too seriously the stumbling-blocks mentioned 
above as menacing accord with the West, let me conclude with 
an anecdote just received from Mrs. Nitobe in the recently 
published Memoirs of her distinguished husband. One of young 
Nitobe’s first English instructors was Mr. M. M. Scott (whom 
I myself knew long ago in Honolulu). He was violently op- 
posed to Christianity, but his opposition stimulated the curiosity 
of his pupil. So when the Emperor left a small gift to the 
Nitobe household, after a brief visit, young Inazo used his 
share to purchase a Bible. From study of this book he wrote 
the essay, On the Importance of Japan Becoming Christian, 
which Mr. Scott himself sent as one of the Japanese composi- 
tions exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. I use 
the story to show that whatever Japan ultimately selects, in 
religion or anything else, it will be her own choice, based on 
sound judgment of its value. Nevertheless, we, as a nation and 
a Church, may do much to help or to hinder her conversion. 
So the answer to our question must be determined on this 
side of the Pacific as well as in Japan. 
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Everyday Religion 


A Daily Rule of Life 


For THE LAST seven weeks we have been considering a 
rule of life, item by item. Spread out in this way, the rule 
may seem hard to bear in mind. Lest this be so let us gather 
it all together quickly as one rounded thing—say like a clock 
face—which we can perform as the hours go by every day. 


A Daily Rule in Diagram 
DIAGRAM photographs a direction in the mind, of- 
ten better than words. Let us begin our diagram with 
the sacred monogram IHS. These three letters woven 
together are the first three letters of the holy Name—JESUS— 
in Greek capitals. What looks like an H is really an E in Greek. 


We will put our Lord’s 
Name where it belongs 
“Above every name, that at 
the Name of JESUS every 
knee should bow.” The best 
way to bring this to pass 
is to do it ourselves. So let 
us think of ourselves daily 
bowing in prayer at our 
Lord’s feet. In the diagram 
are long arrows indicating 
our Lord’s grace which He 
will pour into our hearts. 
The short arrows represent 
our prayers and thoughts 
arising to Him. 

> 1. Turn. This arrow is 
PRAY = from self to God. As we 
daily repent we turn to 

Christ, to His forgiveness and love. 

2. FoLtow. Again, this arrow is from us to Him. ‘Follow 
ME—daily,” He says to each disciple. We seek to step in His 
footmarks—Forward Movement! 

3. Learn. By turning and following we learn more and 
more to know our Lord; His words, acts, character, and will. 
This knowledge is His gift and reward. So the arrow comes 
from Him to us. 

4+. Pray. We have treated this above. The arrows indicate 
g.ving and receiving; communion with our living Master. 

5. Serve. This takes strength to do our Lord’s work in 
the world. He gives to us; we give to others. The arrow shows 
direction from God to us, and from us outward. 

6. Worsuip. This is our adoration, thanks, praise, and 
love directed to God alone. We can worship daily—hourly. 
We shall by no means fail to worship with our brothers in 
church every Sunday—and bring others to worship. The ar- 
row points from us to God. 

7. SHARE. This arrow could point both ways, but let us 
take it as meaning our daily endeavor to share Christ with 
others, and as a token of it, to share willingly all we have— 
our time, strength, influence, good will with all who need. 
That sends the arrow outward. “All things come of Thee 
O Lord,” therefore we gladly share our money with others, as 

good stewards of the many-fold gifts of God.” 
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WORSHIP 


Should the Churches Go Into Politics? 


By Rabbi Edward L. Israel 


Har Sinai Congregation, Baltimore, Md.; former Chairman of the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 


F RELIGION is to live as a social ethical force, the ques- 
tion arises as.to whether, in the changing role of govern- 
ment, we must not overturn all our conceptions concerning 

the separation of Church and State, or, at least, reinterpret 
them. Here, human reactions seem capable only of extremes. 
There is in some quarters the hope that an organized Church 
will again come into its own as the dominant force in a changed 
political set-up. In America this idea is spoken only in whispers 
if indeed it is mentioned at all. In the religio-fascist govern- 
ment of Austria it is now out in the open. There the Church 
is the power behind the corporate State. On the other hand, 
we have more familiarly the varying degrees of the practically 
complete repudiation of the Church as an instrument of social 
and political action, ranging from the armed truce between 
Church and State in Italy, through the present turbulence in 
Germany, to the complete elimination of organized religion in 
Russia. 

Let us take for granted that it is the function of the Church 
to concern itself with economic justice. Let us also take for 
granted that we are entering an era where economics and 
government are more closely allied than ever before. The 
question then very naturally arises as to whether the Church 
can become an eloquent and insistent force in goading the 
thought of the people along social and economic lines without 
getting into the political realm. This is perhaps the thinnest 
ice on which the Church is going to have to skate in this 
metamorphosis through which we are passing. It is my hope 
that it will be possible for religion to continue as a moral 
force, challenging government along ethical lines but never 
becoming synonymous with it or with any political party. I do 
not know if this is possible. 

Perhaps the strong traditions of the American scene will 
_aid religion to stay out of the role of practical politics. It is, 
however, equally possible that the same traditions may succeed 
in keeping religion out of the role of ethical arbiter in the 
vigorous capacity which occasions of a changed American polit- 
ical life now seem to demand as never before. 

Let us not forget that the right of the Churches to speak 
on social and economic problems has always been questioned. 
And, almost invariably, when, as today, the changing role of 
government has brought government very closely into line with 
social and economic interests, the governmental authority has 
been used to repress socialized religion. 

Many ministers have told me that when they preached 
a social gospel, they were threatened with dismissal. There is 
no doubt that the antagonism against the Churches for their 
social declarations has become intensified of late among cer- 
tain elements of our population who are by no means an in- 
consequential factor as the government of the United States 
assumes a greater control over the economic and social life 
of our people. The backbone of the trends toward an American 
Fascism hates the socialized Churches. 

Nor need we imagine that should the radicals, rather than 
the reactionaries, seize the governmental power and order the 
social changes, we would have any more tolerant attitude 
toward socialized religion. At the present moment, certain 
radical forces are willing to accept the assistance of religious 


voices in the prosecution of the efforts toward social idealism. 
I am by no means convinced that they would welcome a socially- 
minded organized Church if ever they achieved control over 
the economic situation. Communistic Russia has stifled all re- 
ligion, whatever its brand or trend of thought. The radical 
groups in America, regardless of the presence of radical min- 
isters of religion among them, still continue their scathing and 
satirical attacks upon all religions, regardless of its quality 
or tendencies. 

There seems to be more than the possibility that, with a 
concentration of a control of our economic and social life in 
some governmental agency, religious groups are doomed to a 
more or less outcast rdle. This will not necessarily mean the 
end of religion. It may, in effect, be the means of saving its soul. 
We must, however, recognize the extraordinary possibility of a 
situation in which the Church with a social message will be- 
come a persecuted protesting minority in the midst of some 
form of governmental dictatorship. 

It therefore seems imperative that the crucial struggle of 
socialized religion in the presence of the changing role of 
government is to battle for a retention of democratic principle 
and methods, and at the same time, to support movements to- 
ward greater economic socialization. 

When, however, religion takes upon itself the battle for 
the preservation of the democratic method, it must realize that 
it has its hands full. And yet, religion has no other course to 
pursue in view of the changing role of government. Its moral 
heritage makes it uniquely the spearhead in the attack on the 
chauvinistic nationalism of Fascism or the violent class struggle 
philosophy of Communism. It has a duty to preserve a certain 
objectivity if by objectivity we mean a set of moral and social 
standards that do not become engulfed in any sectarian party 
loyalties or fanatical programs. Religion, more than any other 
force, must strive to keep the form of government and the 
technique of social change democratic. © y. c. J. C. News Service 
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Poverty, Battleships, and Cathedrals 


HE LIVING CHURCH reports through its New York 

correspondent that 14 new windows have been recently placed 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in the nave, and that they 
are among the finest and largest in the world; this makes 22 in 
the nave at present. Complaint has been at times heard and in- 
temperate denunciation of such large expenditures in building 
cathedrals, when so much poverty is abroad in the land—but lit- 
tle is said when one battleship is commissioned which cost more 
by millions than any cathedral, and yet in a very few years is 
thrown on the junk pile, and nothing is said of the tremendous cost 
of the upkeep of the battleship while “in commission,” those few 
years, while the cathedral is built as “a house of prayer for all 
people,” and lasts for untold centuries; nor is anything said of the 
labor of the workmen which goes into the building of the ca- 
thedral in all its parts, thus keeping the craftsmen from going “on 
relief.” There are two sides to the question. Loyalty to the nation 
is advanced as reason for the building of the battleship; equally 
well can loyalty to Christ and the erecting of a witness to faith in 
Him and His promises be ascribed as the reason in this ma- 
terialistic age for the building of such edifices in His Name. 


—Rev. W. S. Slack. 
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Books of the Day 


Edited by Elizabeth McCracken 


Creative Christianity 


CreaTIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Shailer Mathews. Cokesbury Press. 
Pp. 167. $1.50. 


HE DEAN EMERITUS of the Divinity School of the Um- 

versity of Chicago has given us the result of a life spent in 
serious and earnest reflection. He feels that there are grave prob- 
lems which indicate a transitional stage; and he calls attention 
to the tendency of a conservative Christianity to dodge these facts. 
The result is that religion is liable to dwindle into a sort of emo- 
tional, sentimental auxiliary to life, when it should be a creative 
force. There are priceless elements of the Christian heritage which 
may impede the full expression of Christian influence, if they are 
allowed to become ends in themselves and to monopolize the 
thoughts of the faithful. Religious organizations, for example, 
may become so bound to the status quo of the social order by their 
property holdings and political status as to prove enemies of re- 
forms and sturdy defenders of out-grown privileges. Slavery, sub- 
jection of women, child labor, and war have all found champions 
in Christian Churches. ‘“‘Pietism, asceticism, religious service, 
pageants, and religious dramas all have their place in the field of 
religion; but if they serve to excuse Christians from giving moral 
direction to the economic changes which the domestication of nat- 
ural forces by science is causing, they will make the Christian re- 
ligion a synonym of social cowardice.” 

There is even danger that a concentration on the inner life may 
divert the believer from the moral obligation which the Master 
made the condition of fellowship with God. It is man’s inclination 
to pass over to God the duties that really devolve upon himself. 
Creative Christianity is something more than abstract belief; it 
must concern itself with the situations that are arising, economic, 
moral, political, sociological, and psychological, and develop a 
Christian point of view and attitude which will save the world 
from ruthlessness and chaos. Epcar L. PENNINGTON. 


——_o—_— 
Cosmic Philosophy of Religion 


Gop AND CREATION: A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. By 
John Elof Boodin. Macmillan. $2.00. 


HIS VOLUME gives the author’s constructive effort to fur- 

nish an idealistic world-view in line with the progress of his- 
tory and science.” While the essays of which it is chiefly made up 
have been revised and arranged to give “a cumulative effect,” the 
book is lacking in unity. The closing essay, Divine Laughter, is 
superficial just because it turns away from the profounder teach- 
ing of the preceding essay, The Cosmic Tragedy. 

The author’s references to theology and organized religion 
seem to reflect unhappy teaching and experience of early years. 
A few citations will illustrate this: 

“The Church has been interested in the few elect. It has 
ignored the tragedy of the common lot. They are supposed to be 
damned for the glory of God.” 

This echo of old Calvinism certainly does not describe the 
Church as most Christians know it today, nor the Church Cath- 
olic of any age. Again Dr. Boodin writes: 

“Banish all creeds and institutions which would hold men in 
slavery and which make religion a mask for selfishness and oppres- 
sion. . . . Though the Churches may deceive men for a while 
with pretence, though they may hold men in bondage with supersti- 
tion for a while, men will surely turn on them in time.” 

Such criticism is an anachronism. Whatever faults the Churches 
generally may have, the charge of using religion as a mask and for 
pretense, holding men selfishly in bondage, is unworthy of a 
philosopher of Dr. Boodin’s high reputation. 

When we turn to his teaching in philosophy, and the philosophy 
of religion, we find ourselves in a different atmosphere. The work 
is a timely contribution to theism, in the light of modern science. 
Sententious and quotable passages abound. 

“We cannot hope to comprehend God, but without God we 
cannot hope to comprehend anything else.” 


“There is no limitation in God, since God’s life is perfect in its 
own right. The limitation lies in the finite response to God. The 
perfect unity and harmony are in God. 

“We are obliged to think of creation as an eternal process. We 
must think of the creative Spirit as present everywhere and always 
as the field in which everything lives—transfusing everything and 
transforming it as the finite permits. Yet the dualism of the an- 
cient myth remains, whether we use the language of Genesis or 
of the Timaeus.” 

As becomes the writings of a poet-philosopher, as Dr. Boodin 
has been called, these essays, especially the later ones, abound in 
apt quotations from the great poets. The typography, notably in 
the citations, is too compact. There is an index of unusual excel- 
lence. Francis L. PALMER. 
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Dr. Robbins’ Life of Dr. Frothingham 


Tue Lire or PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. By Howard Chandler 
Robbins. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 171. $2.50. 


F ANY ONE wants to read a short and refreshing story of 

a faithful minister and public citizen let him read Dr. Rob- 
bins’ Life of Paul Revere Frothingham. It is a short book, but 
it is full of the kind of qualities that one likes to see in action. 

Dr. Robbins, a kinsman of the Frothinghams, and therefore 
familiar with the background and the temperament of his sub- 
ject, was just the one to write the book. Those of us who like to 
get our information through the medium of good English will be 
satisfied. And those who enjoy the play of sympathetic imagina- 
tion on an author’s part will learn a lesson in appreciation. And 
every one who values generous and discriminating appraisal will 
be content. Furthermore, the stuff of the book is excellent. A wide 
variety of matter is there. Student life at Harvard and years of 
service on the Harvard Board of Preachers; a thoughtful and 
public-spirited ministry in New Bedford; more than twenty-five 
years of ministry at The Arlington Street Church in Boston (Chan- 
ning’s Church) together with the virtual leadership of Unitarian- 
ism in New England, if not in the United States; warm support 
of all movements toward peace, whether in this country or abroad; 
literary activities reaching their climax in a Life of Edward 
Everett; rich friendships richly enjoyed. The reader will be 
amused from time to time when Dr. Robbins describes Dr. 
Frothingham’s reflections on episcopacy in general, but his feel- 
ings will be none other than amusement when he is told that Dr. 
Frothingham liked individual Episcopalians. 

As one lays the book down after reading every word and 
some portions more than once one knows that Dr. Frothingham 
was faithful to his domestic and religious lineage and a loyal fol- 
lower of his Master. Henry B. WasHBurn. 

— 
Karl Barth’s Sermons 


Gop’s SEARCH FOR Man: Sermons. By Karl Barth and Eduard 
Thurneysen. Round Table Press. Pp. 235. $2.00. 


ARL BARTH’S sermons—he takes sermons very seriously 

—show the heart of the Barthian theology. Man’s way some- 
how always means the wrong way (129). “Precisely with the 
strong, the good, the powerful thing in me I stand in God’s way” 
(169). The right way is always that of the babes and sucklings, 
Lazarus the beggar, the Prodigal, the paralytic—and somehow 
Martin Luther. Man is ultimately helpless, in ultimate peril, not 
merely from world wars or natural catastrophes, but from the very 
essence of man’s position, his birth, his continuance, his death, 
and the birth, continuance, and death of the world. That is the 
great truth, shall we not say? of the negative, misanthropic side 
of Barthian religion. These sermons, however, also give the pos- 
itive side, more prominently than Barth’s other writings: the 
joyousness of faith and thanks that we are in God’s hands, and 
that He comes to us to forgive us our sins. 

The homiletic style is too exclamatory, we think, and sin is 
too central. The translation, a difficult work (by G. W. Richards, 
E. G. Homrighausen, and K. J. Ernst, all Americans), has bad 
spots, but is generally adequate. M. Bowyer Stewart. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Athabasca Given 
Church Furnishings 


Eight Prairie Parishes Receive Aid 
from English Churches; Library 
for Clergy 


oroNTO—The poor and very large 
diocese of Athabasca will receive 
a remarkable gift in the complete 
furnishings for eight prairie churches. 
This gift has been made by the parish of 
Christ Church, Liverpool, England, and 
five neighboring churches. It includes altar 
frontals, altar linens, crosses, vases, candle- 
sticks, alms basins, curtains, and so forth. 
A library of 270 standard theological 
books, all catalogued, has been provided 
for the clergy, nearly all of whom are too 
poor to buy such books, through the 
generosity of several publishers and cler- 
ical friends. 
Communion plate for the eight churches 
and 20 private Communion sets also have 
been provided. 


—_# 


Wisconsin Priest Participates 
in Seminar; Studies Zionism 


JERUSALEM—The Rey. Francis Blood- 
good, of St. Andrew’s parish, Madison, 
Wis., accompanied by Mrs. Bloodgood and 
his two boys, are staying for three weeks 
at the American School of Oriental Re- 
search while visiting the Holy Land and 
taking part in an archeological seminar 
conducted by the director of the school, Dr. 
W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He is taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to study the missionary work of the 
Church in Palestine and to see something 
of Zionism at first hand. 


——_@——_ 


Northern Illinois Youth to Meet 


Cxicaco—Y outh’s outlook for 1936 will 
be studied by young people of Northern 
Illinois attending a conference under spon- 
sorship of Gamma Kappa Delta, to be 
held at Lake Geneva, August 30th to Sep- 
tember 2d. Leigh H. Hunt, president of 
Gamma Kappa Delta, announced the plans 
which call for open and frank discussions 
with relation to the Church’s program for 
youth. Courses of special interest to young 
people will be offered. 


——@—_—_- 
Y. W. C. A. Would Be Undenominational 


RocuestrrR, N. Y. (NCJC)—A change 
in the statement of purpose of the Roches- 
ter Young Women’s Christian Association 
to make the organization undenominational 
has just been made. The reworded state- 
ment was suggested by the National 
Y. W.C. A., but only a few other affliated 
groups have made the change. 


EDITS LOS ANGELES “CHURCHMAN” 


Reynold E. Blight, LL.D., prominent writer and 
lecturer, is the new editor of the Los Angeles 


“Churchman,” publication of the diocese of Los 
Angeles. 
Dr. Blight, a 33d degree Mason, is active in 


Masonic work. He was editor of the ‘ Liberal Re- 
view’ in 1918 and 1919, the ‘‘Masonic Digest’ 
1921 to 1923, and since 1925, and the ‘New Age” 
from 1923 to 1925. 


Hancock, Md., Church 


to Observe Centennial 


Hancock, Mp.—Old St. Thomas’ 
Church, used as a hospital during the Civil 
War, will celebrate its 100th anniversary 
August 25th with an impressive pageant. 

Many notables of the old church, as well 
as men in public life, are expected to be 
present that day, including Governor 
Harry W. Nice and Bishop Helfenstein 
of Maryland. The Rev. Francis M. Cooper 
is rector. 

ao 


Nebraska Associated Missions 
Undergoing Reorganization 


York, Nesr.—A reorganization of the 
Associated Missions of the Diocese of 
Nebraska, with headquarters here, is tak- 
ing place and will be completed by Septem- 
ber. The Rev. J. T. Knight has left for 
another field and the Rev. Robert Mason 
will be in sole charge. 

IS 


Dean of Qu’Appelle Named 
Toronto—The Bishop of Qu’Appelle 


has appointed the veteran priest of the dio- 
cese, the Ven. Dr. F. Wells Johnson, dean 
of Qu’Appelle. The new dean went out 
to Western Canada in the first days of 
settlement, and served in the Northwest 
Rebellion in 1885. He was a lay reader 
in Regina under Bishop Anson and 
priested in 1893. He was rector of St. 
John’s Church, Moose Jaw, until 1932, 
rector of Shaunaron for two years, and 
since last year rector of Fort Qu’Appelle. 
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Dr. Lilliefors Heads 
Colorado College 


Succeeds Dr. Bonell as President 
of St. John’s, Greeley; School 
Opens October 15th 


REELEY, CoLto.—The Rey. Dr. Man- 
(Gi Lilliefors has succeeded the 

Rev. Dr. B. W. Bonell as president 
oe the College of St. John the Evangelist 
ere. 

Dr. Bonell has given up his work here 
because of continued ill health and has 
moved to Windsor, Colo., where he has 
taken charge of St. Alban’s Mission which 
he established several years ago. 

Dr. Lilliefors, who is now in residence 
in St. John’s, is a graduate of Harvard 
and Ludwig University, of Giessen, Ger- 
many. 

The college will open October 15th, Dr. 
Lilliefors said. 

—-- 4 —— 


Oregon Parish Willed Land 
and Residence as Memorial 


Banpon, Ore.—St. John’s parish here 
was willed a block of ground in West 
Bandon and a large residence by the late 
Mrs. William Horsfall, widow of the Rev. 
William Horsfall. 

In the will Mrs. Horsfall expressed the 
wish that the gift be in the nature of a 
memorial to her husband, and that the 
Church building be moved to the property, 
and that the residence, in which she and 
her husband had lived while residing in 
Bandon, be converted into a parish house 
and rectory. 

a en 


Loyalty Days Observance Asked 


New YorK—An invitation to communi- 
ties all over the United States to join in 
the co6dperative interfaith observance of 
Loyalty Days on October 5th and 6th as 
part of the national movement was issued 
by Walter W. Head, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Religion and Wel- 
fare Recovery. 


Central raphe Council 
is Planned in England 


Lonnon (NCJC)—A plan for the 
setting up of a Central Youth Council 
for the Church whereby existing youth 
movements in many dioceses would 
unite their forces, has been approved 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. 

The purpose of the Council will be to 
survey the existing youth work within 
the Church of England, coordinate this 
work and help in its development and 
arrange central conferences for leaders 
of youth work and young people. 
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China Flood Victims 
Ask America for Aid 


Thousands of Sufferers in Need of 
Food and Shelter, Looking to 
America for Help, Bishop Reports 


ew YorK—‘“Thousands of sufferers 
N from the summer floods along the 

Yangtse and Han rivers are in 
dire need of food and shelter. They look 
to America and the Christian Church for 
help in their extremity.” 

That is the message that comes from 
Bishop Gilman, Suffragan of Hankow, 
and from Dr. J. J. Heady, chairman of 
the Hupeh Synod of the Methodist Church. 

Bishop Roots of Hankow cables from 
Europe that he supports Bishop Gilman’s 
appeal for immediate relief. 


“Many thousands of Chinese” he says, “are 
homeless and destitute. Immediate relief will 
do a vast amount in lifting morale as well as 
meeting the emergency. Let those who hear, 
in this emergency, the call of God to help, 
act at once. I know from my own experience 
in the great flood of 1931 how heavy is the 
burden of facing the first weeks of a great 
disaster. We must stand by our representa- 
tives in China in helping them to aid those 
who have suffered so terribly in the destruc- 
tive floods of the early summer.” 


Gifts to help in meeting the situation 
may be sent to the Department of For- 
eign Missions, 281 Fourth avenue, New 
York City, or directly to Bishop Alfred A. 
Gilman, 43 Tungting Road, Hankow, 
China. American post office money orders 
and personal checks are negotiable in that 
part of China. 

Bishop Roots writes that it is hard for 
him to stay away from China at this time, 
but that he feels in justice to his future 
work in the diocese of Hankow he must 
comply with the directions of the medical 
adviser of the Department of Foreign 
Missions. His health shows steady im- 
provement and he hopes to start back to 


China before the end of October. 


——@e—_ 
Carillon Recitals Draw Visitors 


ConassetT, Mass.—The carillon recitals 
given each Sunday afternoon in August 
at St. Stephen’s Church by the noted caril- 
lonneur, Edward B. Gammons, draw many 
visitors here. The rector of St. Stephen’s, 
the Rey. Charles C. Wilson, preaches at 
the Sunday morning services. There is no 
service in connection with the carillon re- 
citals. The people assemble on the adjacent 
grounds, at a sufficient distance away to 
get the best effect of the music from this 
famous carillon. 


We Sell Books of All Publishers, 


including Prayer Books, Hymnals, Bibles, and 
a general line of religious literature. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 E. 41st St., New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lae Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


REV. L. R. GILLMETT 


Rev. L. R. Gillmett Accepts 
Call to St. Paul’s Church, Duluth 


Boston—The Rey. Lloyd R. Gillmett, 
assistant at Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
has accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Duluth, Minn., effective October Ist. St. 
Paul’s is the largest and most influential 
church in the diocese of Duluth. 

The Rev. Mr. Gillmett has been un- 
usually successful in working with college 
students and other young people. Under 
his leadership the young people’s work at 
Emmanuel Church has grown steadily. 
It now has the largest and most active 
young people’s organization in the city. 

as 
Bishop Perrin Memorial School Planned 


Toronto—Bishop Perrin, at one time 
Bishop of British Columbia, and more 
lately Bishop of Willesden and Assistant 
Bishop of London, is to have a school built 
in his honor as a tribute of the diocese of 
London. It will be known as the Bishop 
Perrin Memorial School. 


Avucust 24, 1935 


New Church School 
Planned in Omaha 


Rev. Vernon Lane, Rector of St. 
Martin’s, Headmaster and Sponsor 
of New Venture 


MAHA, Nesr.—A Church school for 
6) boys, the Galahad School, will open 

in Omaha September 9th with the 
Rev. Vernon Lane, rector of St. Martin’s 
Church, as headmaster. 

The Rev. Mr. Lane, in planning this new 
venture, leased a former Presbyterian 
church building for one year, with option 
of purchase. 

For the coming year only 20 boys will 
be accepted, selected because of their char- 
acter and their studious habits. There will 
be cultural subjects in addition to the reg- ~ 
ular public school curriculum. Only third, 
fourth, and fifth grade work will be avail- 
able. The boys will be required to wear a 
uniform during school hours, consisting 
of a white shirt, black tie, blue blazer with 
a white shield, and a monogrammed red 
“G” on the right sleeve, blue shorts, and a 
close fitting cap of the same material as 
the blazer. 

Clarence Sutton will teach the third 
grade, the Rey. George Tyner will be re- 
sponsible for Art instruction, and Miss 
Irene Goosman, Piano and Violin. The 
school will be governed by a board of 
counsel of 10 members of which Bishop 
Shayler of Nebraska is to be chairman. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Salt breezes control the climate in sum- 
mer by the sea. Moderate daily rates. 
American and European Plans. Special 
weekly rates. Leeds and Lippincott Co. 


ALIANT Ce Ciimey, 


~The Time Is Short! 


A hes United Thank Offering 


Number of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS will be out early 
in October, Will you make every day, every hour, count 
in promoting to the utmost its distribution among Church 
people of your community? 


The results of intensive effort right now can be: 


@ Renewed and widespread interest in the United Thank 


Offering; 


@ Many new readers for THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS to 


make happy its 100th Birthday; and most important of all 


> 


@ A revival of Missionary zeal throughout the Church. 


SPECIAL 
PRICE: 


Dice Det eC Op y, 
for distribution or 
sale at 10c each. 


Single copies 10c. 


—Objectives which justify our very best efforts. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Avucust 24, 1935 


Washington Clergy 
Protest War Move 


United, Prompt, and Vigorous Ac- 
tion by Religious Forces Held 
Necessary to Keep Peace 


ASHINGTON, D. C..—A Washington 
W Clergy Committee, with Canon 

William Sheafe Chase as acting 
chairman and the Rev. T. E. Boorde as 
secretary, has been organized with a view 
to practical action against the proposed 
occupation of Ethiopia by the Italian army. 


“Every Church in America,” says the com- 
mittee’s official statement, “should consider 
how Congress can best stop the impending 
War. . . . United, prompt, and vigorous ac- 
tion on the part of the religious forces of 
America is the only thing that is likely to lead 
Congress and the President to do what will 
maintain the honor and keep the promise of 
America as entered into with 62 other na- 
tions, including Italy and Ethiopia in the 
Pact of Paris. Should the Church of 
Christ in America at this time fail Him . 
to prevent war and secure peace, He will 
doubtless say as to Israel of old: ‘The King- 
dom of God shall be taken away from you 
and shall be given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof.’ ”’ 


The committee’s proposed petition to Con- 
gress says in part: “We desire to express our 
appreciation of the course now being followed 
by the State Department in re-affrming the 
text of the treaty signed by the representatives 
of 63 nations. . . . We recognize that legisla- 
tion waits upon public opinion; that where 
moral principles are involved the creation of 
this public opinion is preéminently the re- 
sponsibility of the religious leaders of the 
country. 

“Our sacred, solemn, constitutional obliga- 
tion, in the eyes of God, needs to be performed 
and thus turned into a brilliant, radiant light, 
to demonstrate to all the world that America 
can be trusted by all nations, by pacific means, 
to maintain the peace of the world. 

“We call upon Congress and the President 
to grant our petition as speedily as possible 
and to demonstrate that our nation was not 
hypocritical when we originated and signed 
the Pact of Paris.” 


The effect of this action, together with 
the observance of August 18th as a special 
day of prayer and protest, in connection 
with the threatening Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia by Italy, at the instance of a na- 
tional committee whose chairman is Bishop 
Oldham of Albany, has been strongly felt 
in the nation’s capital and in the country at 
large. 
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Dean Criticizes Press 
for Failure to Publish 
More News of Church 


New York—Declaring that “there is an 
antipathy against the Church and against 
religious people by the mass of the peo- 
ple,” the Very Rev. Frederick Golden- 
Howes, dean of Christ Cathedral, Salina, 
Kans., criticized newspapers, in a recent 
sermon for their failure to give more space 
to Church news. 

Dean Golden-Howes preached at St. 
George’s Church, Sixteenth street and 
Stuyvesant Square. 

He declared that each Sunday the 
Church does great things—greater things 
than scientists and inventors. The fact 
that a pastor with a hammer played hymns 
on a peal of bells received world-wide pub- 
licity, the dean declared, but the great 
poems, the great thoughts, and the great 
saints of the Church are given one inch in 
a column in the back of the papers, he said. 

es 


Many Expected to Attend 


Williamstown Institute 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. (NCJC)—Com- 


munity leaders from 32 states as well as the 
District of Columbia and Canada have thus 
far registered for membership in the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Human Relations to 
be held at Williams College, August 25th to 
30th. It is expected that, in view of recent 
developments in Mexico and Germany 
along politico-religious lines and the grow- 
ing interest in codperative endeavor among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews in solving 
civic and communal problems, nation-wide 
interest will be attracted to the Institute. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS 


Subscribers who are planning to change 
their addresses, temporarily or perma- 
nently, are urged to notify THE LiviING 
CHURCH at least two weeks in advance. 


This will prevent any delay, and in- 
sure the prompt arrival of copies. 
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Methodist Leaders 
Approve Merger 


Union of Three Bodies Would Form 
Largest Protestant Denomination 
in United States 


far as American Methodism is con- 

cerned occurred here recently when 
representatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church met and drew up a proposed con- 
stitution calling for a union of the three 
bodies. 

If the combination is finally effected, it 
will form probably the largest, numer- 
ically, Protestant denomination in the en- 
tire country. Constitutional procedure for 
effecting the union will require probably 
five years. 

Under the proposed constitution, six 
jurisdictional conferences would be set up. 
The constitution proposed regional admin- 
istrative units and regional election of 
bishops, a departure from _ traditional 
Methodist policies. 

Present Methodist bishops will remain 
in office, under the plan, but several new 
bishops will necessarily be elected. Greater 
autonomy for foreign mission jurisdictions 
is provided for under the plan. 

Leading representatives of all three units 
of the Methodist Church involved in the 
proposed union were present at the three- 
day session at the First Methodist Church, 
Evanston. The plan for a union of the 
groups has been under consideration for a 
quarter century. The break between the 
northern and southern groups resulted 


from the Civil War. 


——_o——_ 


(CU isrs Ae epoch-making event so 


Anglican Bishop Visits 
New Jerusalem Patriarch 


JERUSALEM—The Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem accompanied by his clergy in 
Jerusalem July 23d called upon the Patri- 
arch-elect of Jerusalem to assure him of 
the prayers of the whole Anglican com- 
munion that God would bestow His bless- 
ing on him and upon the people committed 
to his charge. 

The Patriarch-elect replied, thanking the 
Bishop and saying that he hoped that the 
good relations and codperation which had 
existed between the two Churches in the 
past might continue in the future. 


——_@—_——_ 


10 Dioceses Represented 
in Church Training School 


PHILADELPHIA—The Church Training 
School, 708 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
will open October 2d, for its 46th year. 
The young women already enrolled for 
the coming season at the Church Training 
School represent 10 dioceses. 
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Consistent Christians 
Not Likely to Be Happy 
Insists Canon Bell 


New YorKk—The Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, canon of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Providence, R. I., preaching in the (Cre 
thedral of St. John August 11th, declared 
that Christians, if really consistent, are not 
likely to be happy. He said in part: 


“Men and women who live for nobler ends 
than the multitude pursues are sure to find 
themselves in opposition to that multitude 
and, more often than not, are hated and 
persecuted by it. That was the lot of the 
Master. His servants dare not either expect 
or ask other for themselves. Christians are 
usually not troubled by this persecution; 
they are glad to share their Master’s Life 
in this, as in any other way. But it costs, 
and it costs tremendously. 

“The fashionable wisdom of man today 
is unchristian. Every Christian is certain 
to discover that he must labor against a 
world that is crooked through and through; 
he must fight against a civilization built on 
greed. The educational system and theory 
of today is to make our boys and girls into 
efficient and self-expressive animals. The 
Christian knows well that it is the soul of 
youth that alone matters, and that education 
should be a training in spiritual and men- 
tal integrity. Let the Christian teacher try 
to follow where this knowledge leads him, 
and he will be persecuted. No, the Chris- 
tian, if sincere and active, is not likely 
to be happy.” 


This sermon was the sixth in the series 
Canon Bell is preaching this summer in the 
Cathedral on Liturgy and Life. 


Manila Hospital Training School 
Undertaking New Type of Service 


ManitaA—tThe Training School, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Manila, has undertaken 
a new service following requests from the 
American Guardian Association and the 
American Red Cross. Several mestiza 
wards of the two organizations who are 
unable to attend high school are being 
trained for a type of work that will en- 
able them to earn a living. 

Many families, especially those living 
in mining districts, are seeking girls of 
good character who can be trusted to care 
for young children. Five such girls, all 
wards of the American Guardian Associa- 
tion, are being admitted with the proba- 
tioners. They will learn to bathe, measure, 
weigh, and feed infants, make beds, care 
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for refrigerators, market, mend, launder 
clothes, and make up food formulas. They 
will be taught to take temperatures, watch 
for symptoms of illness, and will receive 
a little training in kindergarten games and 
songs. 

While this first class is an experiment, 
much interest has been expressed in the 
city and seven requests are on file for the 
girls, upon the completion of their course. 
The pupils come to the hospital daily and 
the only expense to the Guardian Associa- 
tion is a small sum for the extra time of 
the graduate nurses given for instruction. 
The hospital, in return for the training, has 
the service of five pupil nurses, under 
supervision, in the busy baby ward, the 
Dorey Pavilion. 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


E. H. CLEVELAND, PRIEST 


MuppLesoro, Mass.— The Rev. Ed- 
ward Horace Cleveland, M.D., retired 
priest, died at his home in Middleboro 
August 5th at the age of 79. 

He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1855, 
the son of Horace Gillette and Anna Maria 
Knapp Cleveland. Dr. Cleveland gradu- 
ated from Racine College in 1878 and from 
the General Theological Seminary in 1881. 
He served as rector of parishes in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., New Bedford, and Middle- 
boro, Mass. During his years of curacy 
in New York City he studied medicine, re- 
ee the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 

5% 

Dr. Cleveland is survived by five chil- 
dren of his first marriage to Grace M. 
Whitney: Hobart Cleveland of Chicago; 
Mrs. Anna Kimball of Clearwater, Fla.; 
Mrs. Dorothy Hill of Providence, R. I.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Miller of Darien, Conn., 
and Mrs. Arthur K. Ricketson of Nutley, 
N. J. He is survived by his widow, for- 
merly Miss Mary Dorrance of Middle- 
boro, and by one son of his second mar- 
riage, Joseph Clark Cleveland. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Middleboro, 
August 8th, the Rev. William C. Kil- 
patrick, rector, officiating. 

aA S05 


T. B. FOSTER, PRIEST 


RuTLAND, Vt.—The Rev. Theodore 
Bogert Foster, retired priest, died July 
28th in Rutland at the age of 76. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Trinity Church, Rutland, on the morning 
of July 31st, the Burial Office being read 
by a seminary classmate, the Rev. Benja- 
min §. Sanderson, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., the 
celebrant of the Requiem following being 
the Rev. Morgan Ashley, rector. 

Interment was in Greenwood cemetery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Harry Bogert 
of Huntington, L. I., an uncle of the de- 
ceased, officiating. 

The Rev. Mr. Foster was born in New 
York City, the son of Dr. S. Conant and 
Mary Bogert Foster. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1879, and later graduated from 
General Theological Seminary. After his 
ordination in 1882 he served brief curacies 
at St. James’ Church, New York City, 
and St. Luke’s, Brooklyn. After rector- 
ships in Great Barrington, Mass., and 
Pawtucket, he was called to Trinity 
Church, Rutland. From there he went to 
Grace Church, Kansas City, Mo., and 
then to Immanuel Church, La Grange, III. 

From La Grange he was called to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Hall as pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology 
at the Western Theological Seminary, a 
position he filled until his retirement in 


1929. 
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The past six years he had made his home 
in Rutland, serving as occasion offered as 
temporary supply. His wife, Ellen Fessen- 
den Foster, whom he married in 1890, died 
in Rutland in 1933. 
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M. L. KELLNER, PRIEST 

CAMBRIDGE, MaAss.— The Rev. Dr. 
Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, professor 
emeritus of the Literature and Interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, died sud- 
denly August 6th, at his home, 3 Concord 
avenue, after a critical illness of about 
three weeks and after two or three years 
of failing health. 

The funeral service was held in St. 
John’s Memorial Chapel of the Episcopal 
Theological School, August 8th. Bishop 
Sherrill of Massachusetts, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Henry B. Washburn, dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, and the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Staples Drown, profes- 
sor emeritus of Systematic Divinity in the 
school, officiated. 

Dr. Kellner was born in Detroit, Mich., 
May 21, 1861, the son of Karl Frederick 
and Rose Mary Kellner. He was graduated 
from Hobart College in 1881, with the de- 
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gree of Bachelor of Arts. He received his 
Master of Arts degree in 1884 and that of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology from the same 
college in 1895. From Harvard he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1885 and 
Master of Arts in 1886. He was graduated 
from the Episcopal Theological School in 
1885, with the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity. In 1922 he received the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
the school. He was made deacon in 1883 by 
Bishop Perry, and advanced to the priest- 
hood in 1885, also by Bishop Perry. 

From 1887 to 1891 he was instructor 
of Hebrew in the school. From 1891 to 
1898 he was assistant professor of Old 
Testament Language. From 1898 to 1907 
he was professor of Old Testament Lan- 
guage. From 1908 to 1922 he was profes- 
sor of the Literature and Interpretation 
of the Old Testament. In 1922, at his own 
request, he was retired on account of ill 
health. From that year until his death he 
was professor emeritus. Thus, for over 
40 years, in one capacity or another, he 
was closely connected with the Episcopal 
Theological School. 

Dr. Kellner June 28, 1905, married Mrs. 
Arthur Brooks, the former Elizabeth Wil- 


Church Serbices 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. WirriaAm Brewster Stoskorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cow rey FATHERS 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Week-days, 7; Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 

Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 10, Morn- 
ing Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and Sermon. 
4, Evening Prayer and Sermon. j 

Week-days: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
Days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 5, 

Evening Prayer. Organ Recital, Saturdays, 4: 30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion, 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
Thursdays and Holy Days 
12:00 m., Holy Communion. 
 ————— 
St. Thomas Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Roruir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.M., 11 a.m., and 4 P.M. 
Daily Services: 8:30 A.M., Holy Communion ; 
Nocnday Service, 12:05 to 12:35, — 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11 a.m., Morning service and sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 P.M. 
Week-days: 8-12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Grorce A. RosertsHaw, Minister in Charge 
Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvitte M. Wittiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, and 11 (Sung Mass). 

Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs. 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 P.M. 

Daily: 7, 9, 12:30, and 5. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Roru, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 
and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 A.M. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:30-8:15. 
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lard, widow of the late Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, former rector of Calvary Church, 
New York City. Mrs. Kellner died April 
10, 1916. There were no children. 

Dr. Kellner was the author of several 
important books. Among these are: The 
Prophecies of Isaiah, The Assyrian Monu- 
ments Illustrating the Sermons of Isaiah, 
The Standard Inscription of Asshurnazir- 
pal, An Outline Study on the History of 
the Hebrews, An Outline Study on the Old 
Testament Literature and Religion, and a 
work on Magic and Religion. Dr. Kellner 
had just completed the manuscript of this 
last book at the time of his death. 


—__—_—_@—_—_ 


S. J. LEE, PRIEST 


San Francisco—Death came suddenly 
to the Rev. Samuel J. Lee, rector of St. 
James’ Church, August 4th as he stood 
before the altar celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion. 

He was 74 years old and had been rector 
of St. James’ parish for 36 years. St. James’ 
was his only parish. 

The Rev. Mr. Lee, born in England, 
is survived by a daughter, three brothers, 
and one sister. His wife died in March. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
St. James’ Church August 6th by Bishop 
Parsons of California, assisted by the Very 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Gresham of Grace Cathe- 
dral and the Rev. W. M. Bours. Many 
of the clergy were in the procession, and 
many more were in the large congregation. 


———— 


R. B. POMEROY, PRIEST 
Bar Harzor, Me.—The Rev. Ralph 


Brouwer Pomeroy, priest in charge since 
1918 of Holy Innocents’ Church, West 
Orange, N. J., died here August 14th. He 
was 58 years old. 

He was born at Nyack, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 18, 1876, a son of John B. and Augusta 
Leonard Pomeroy. He was graduated 
from Columbia University in 1898 and re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Divinity degree from 
the General Theological Seminary in 1901. 

The Rev. Mr. Pomeroy was ordained 
deacon in 1901 and priest the next year. 
He was curate of Emmanuel Church, 
Newport, R. I., from 1902 to 1906 and 
then was curate at Trinity Church, Prince- 
ton, N. J., until 1913, when he was ap- 
pointed rector. 

The Rev. Mr. Pomeroy was lecturer and 
later professor of Ecclesiastical Polity and 
Canon Law at the General Theological 
Seminary from 1919 to 1925. He was lec- 
turer on Religion at Princeton University 
from 1914 to 1917 and associate professor 
Poas den at Columbia University 1920 to 

He was warden of the New York 
Training School for Deaconesses from 
1922 to 1924. 

His widow, the former Florence Louise 
Walton, survives. 


Reena gee 
MRS. H. J, BARRETT 


NortH Girarp, Pa—Mrs. Maud Han- 
nah Barrett, wife of Harry J. Barrett, 
Junior warden of Grace Church, died at 
her home here July 30th. She was actively 
identified with the affairs of the parish, 
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being organist for many years and also was 
a member of the Woman’s Auxiliary. She 
represented the Woman’s Auxiliary at a 
number of diocesan conventions. The tfu- 
neral was conducted August Ist. The Rev. 
K. R. Waldron, rector, officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. John Fairburn, retired, for- 
mer rector of the parish. 

She is survived by her husband, a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Florence Sisson, Gasport, N. Y., 
and a brother, C. L. Hannah, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Books Received 


(All books noted in this column may be obtained 
from Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
THE ABINGDON PRESS, New York City: 

Ships of Pearl. By F. W. Bereham. $1.75. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., London, 

England: 
Preface to a Christian Sociology. By Cyril E. 
Hudson. 4/6. 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Boston, Mass.: 
The Road to Damascus, By William M. Ashby. 
$1.50. 
BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC., Boston, Mass.: 

Sonnets and Lyrics. By Katharine Shepard Hay- 

den. $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., New York City: 


Christian Art. By C. R. Morley. Illustrated. 
SiR75s 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
City: 


Civilization and the Growth of Law. By William 
Robson. $2.50. 

Old Roses. By Mrs. Frederick Love Keats. II- 
lustrated. $3.00. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: 
The Children’s Eucharist. By Frank Leeming. 
$2.00. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New York City: 
Prayers for Boys. By Herbert C. Alleman. 25 
cts. 
Prayers for Girls. By Elisabeth Robinson Sco- 
Wille. 25." Ctiss 


Classified Advertising 


RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 

c. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


d. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Died 


Hocan—Entered into Life, at her home in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., August 5th, Mazie Hocan, daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander and Caroline Snow 
Hogan. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light 
perpetual shine upon her.” 


Avucust 24, 1935 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sim 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


pre acne AO pel ee See ee a a 
ST. MARY'S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


General 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Ste 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Rooms with or without board by day, 
week, or month at reasonable rates. References 
required. For rates and reservations address the 


Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th St. 
New York. 


COME TO EUSNER’S for rest, study, or play 

in this lovely country. Large lawns and flower 
beds. Clean, comfortable, homelike. All improve- 
ments. Best of food in abundance. Fresh milk, eggs, 
poultry, and vegetables from our farm. EusNer, 
Monticello, New York. 


FOR THOSE WISHING quiet and refinement. 

Paying guests received in a delightful old house 
in a New England village of distinction and 
beauty. Adults only. Address, Box 33, Walpole, 
ew Hampshire. 


Health Resort 


Z 


ST. ANDREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 
Sisters oF St. JoHN Baptist, For women re- 
covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the SisTER IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gerssier, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For catalog 
and cther information address L—ENp1ING Lrisprary, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 
FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 
use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 


Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcett 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED, efficient, or- 

_ Sanist-choirmaster (mixed or boy choirs) needs 

immediate engagement. Recitalist, conductor, 

teacher voice and organ. Satisfactory references. 

nigh G-59, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, 
is. 


RETREAT 
WEST PARK, N. Y.—Retreat for Priests. The 


annual Embertide retreat for priests and candi- 
dates for Holy Orders will be held at Holy Cross 
beginning the evening of September 16th and 
closing after Mass September 20th. Please notify 
ae Guerstmaster. No charges. Conductor, Bishop 
ray. 


Aucust 24, 1935 


Peal of Bells for Cathedral 
Vicroria — Through the generosity of 
friends in England and Victoria, B. C., 
who desire by means of such a gift to 
perpetuate the memory of loved ones, a 


peal of bells for Christ Church Cathe- 


PH CIV ING GHURCH 


dral, Victoria, has been promised. In a 
letter to the press Bishop Schofield states 
that the peal is to be an exact duplication 
of the bells of Westminster Abbey, and that 
it will be possible to ring 750 “changes.” 
One important matter is delaying the 


159 


placing of the order, namely, the provi- 
sion of a sum of approximately $1,200 to 
cover the cost of installation. 

In the meantime the Bishop has issued a 
call to those with bell-ringing experience, 
who are willing to give their time. 


DeORer Grex; WO UN A 


we 8 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


iaesoloht©ProesGHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 

Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


Maryland 


1832 HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 1935 


The Maryland Diocesan School for Girls. Accredited. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art. Modern equipment and methods. Reasonable 
rates. Athletics. Riding. Address: Principal, 
LAURA FOWLER, A.B., Box L, Reisterstown, Md. 


New Jersey 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


ST. JOHN BAPTIS 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls 
In the Country near Morristown 


Under the care of the Sisters of St. John Baptist 
College Preparatory and General Courses, Music and Art 


Ample Grounds. Outdoor Life 
For catalog address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Mendham, New Jersey 
on the 


St. Hlary’s Hall Delaware 


Episcopal boarding school for girls. College prepa- 
ration emphasized. General and secretarial courses. 
Music, art. Capable, sympathetic teachers. Simple 
wholesome school life; carefully planned amuse- 
ment and work. Supervised sports, riding, golf, 
swimming. Lower school. Two hours from New 
York, one hour from Philadelphia. 99th year. 
Write for catalog. 


EDITH M. WELLER, B.S., Principal, Box E, Burlington, N. J. 


New York 


Cathedral School 


of Saint Mary 


An Episcopal school for girls in the country twenty- 

three miles from New York. General and college 

preparatory courses. 
leges. Art, music, dramatics. Riding, swim- 
ming. Established 1883. Catalogue. 


Marion L. Reid, Prin. 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Graduates in all leading col- 


Saint HMlary’s School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
Boarding School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Secretarial Training. Modified 
Kent Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. For catalogue address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 

Geneva, New York 

Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 

Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S. 

For catalog and information address 

Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Continued 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
Continued 


Virginia 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C.E.B. Exami- 
nations. General course. H. S. graduates prepared 
intensively for college. Secretarial. New academic 
building, gymnasium, pool. All sports. Ophelia 
S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


Wisconsin 


RE Re pe Re Kenosha, Wisc. 


A Church School for Girls with 66th 
a modern plan of education. YEAR 


College preparatory and general courses. High 
scholastic record, strong faculty. Prepares for col- 
leges East and West. General courses include: Do- 
mestic Science, Music, Sculpture, Painting, Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Emphasis on Current 
Events in relation to History. 

Development of leisure interests by full athletic 
program as well as Dramatics, Choir, Studio, Music, 
Shop, etc. 

Junior School—Grades 3to8. Progressive methods. 


For catalog address 


THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box 27-K Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 

degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 

Musie, Art, Speech, Occupational Therapy. 
LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 


For Bulletins, address the Registrar, Room @ 


New York 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


An accredited and long-established 
Church school that has sent many 
well prepared boys to college. Mod- 
ern fireproof dormitory; excellent 
plant; substantial table; moderate 
rates. 

For copy of catalogue address 
Dr. George L. Barton, Jr., 
Headmaster 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


Tue EpiscopaAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New York 


The General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading te 
degrees of S.T.M, and S.T.D. 


appress THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. . The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes In the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to1l. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


) 
TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary. Grammar, and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
227th Yeur Begins Monday, September 23rd 


Pennsylvania 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 


Address, the Rev. 


Divinity School, 
delphia. 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


Other Courses 
in The 


Pastoral Series 


Course I 


LESSONS ON 
THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST 


Course II 


THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE OF FAITH, 
LOVE, AND 
DUTY 


Cloth, $1.35 
Paper, $1.10 


Tentative Titles 
of 


Future Courses 


HOW THE 
CHURCH BEGAN 


THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF THE 
CHURCH 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Ready August 30th 


PRIVILEGES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS 


Course III in The Pastoral Series 
By the Rev. ROBERT S. CHALMERS, D.D. 


Late Rector of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


Cloth, $1.35; Paper, $1.10 


A well-rounded course on the Sacraments, following 
the same catechetical method employed in Courses I and 
II of The Pastoral Series, and so presented that the pupils 
should acquire a deep-rooted and intelligent conviction of 
the necessity of the sacramental life for every loyal servant 
of Jesus Christ. This course is based upon the second half 
of the Prayer Book Offices of Instruction and is a uniform 
course for Juniors and Seniors. 


THE 
DIVINE COMMISSION 


By the Rt. Rev. FRANK E. WILSON, D.D. 
Bishop of Eau Claire 


Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 85 ets. 


A sketch of Church History from Apostolic Days 
down to 193l1—a mass of information in less than three 
hundred pages. Third edition, revised. 


“Our Lord did not write a Book, neither did He erect 
an organization. The one thing He did was to issue a 
Divine Commission to certain selected persons, which 
Commission they were to perpetuate. Apostolic Succes- 
sion, therefore, is not a mere convenient policy; it is the 
express gift of Christ, placed in trust with His immediate 
followers.” —Excerpt from “The Divine Commission.” 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 


AUGUST 24. 1935 


THE DIVIN 
COMMISSION 


| Sketch of Chur ator 


De : 
ene” gas tD <= 
Pan SOS Leer | 


Other Books 
by 
Bishop Wilson 


AN OUTLINE OF 
CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLISM 


AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF 
THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


AN OUTLINE OF 
THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


AN OUTLINE OF 
THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


WHAT A 
CHURCHMAN 
OUGHT TO 
KNOW 

(Cloth, 40 cts.) 


Paper, 25 ets; 
$2.40 a dozen 


